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H O R 

The morning lark, the meflenger of day, 

Saluted in her fong the morning gray; 

And foon the fun arofe with beams fo bright, 

That all th’ horizon laugh’d to fee the joyous fight. Drydcn. 
When the fea is worked up in a tempeft, fo that the horizon 
on every fide is nothing but foaming billows'" and floating 
mountains, it is impoffible to defcribe the agreeable horrour 
that rifes from fuch a profpeft. Addifon’s Spectator* 

Horizontal, adj. [ horizontal, French, from horizon.'] 

1. Near the horizon. 

As when the fun, new rifen, 

Looks through the horizontal mifty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 

On half the nations. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

2. Parallel to the horizon ; on a level. 

An obelifk eredfed, and golden figures placed horizontal 
about it, was brought out of Egypt by Auguftus. Braun. 

The problem is reduced to this; what perpendicular height 
is neceflary to place feveral ranks of rowers in a plane inclined 
to a horizontal line in a given angle ? Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Horizontally, adv. [from horizontal.] In a dire&ion pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon. 

As it will not fink into the bottom, fo will it neither float 
above, like lighter bodies ; but, being near in weight, lie 
fuperficially, or almoft horizontally unto it. Browns Vulg. Err. 

The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to impel them 
horizontally with celerity. Bentley s Sermons. 

HORN, n.f [haurn, Gothick; Jjopn, Saxon; horn, Dutch.] 

1. The hard pointed bodies which grow on the heads of fome 
graminivorous quadrupeds, and ferve them for weapons. 

No bead: that hath horns hath upper teeth. Bacon s N. Htfl. 

Zetus rifes through the ground. 

Pending the bull’s tough neck with pain, 

That tofles back his horns in vain. Addifon on Italy . 

All that procefs is no more furprifing than the eruption of 
h.rns in fome brutes, or of teeth and beard in men at certain 
periods of age. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. An inftrument of wind-mufick made of horn. 

The fquire ’gan n ; gher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 

That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 
There’s a poll come from my mafter, with his horn full of 
good news. Shakefp. Merchant cf Vmice. 

The goddefs to her crooked horn 
Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around, 

And mountains, tremble at th’ infernal found. Dryden . 

Fair Afcanius, and his youthful train, 

With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. Dryden. 

3. The extremity of the waxing or waining moon, as mentioned 
by poets. 

She blefs’d the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d. 

That ere ten moons had fharpen’d either horn, 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 

The moon 

Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. Thomfon. 

4. The feelers of a fnail. Whence the proverb, To pull in the 
horns , to reprefs one’s ardour. 

Love’s feeling is more foft and fenfible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails. Shakefpeare. 

Aufidius, 

Hearing of our Marcius’s banifhment, 

Thruft forth his horns again into the world, 

Which were infhell’d when Marcius flood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. A drinking cup made of horn. 

6. Antler of a cuckold. 

If I have horns to make one mad. 

Let the proverb go with me, I’ll be horn mad. Shakefpeare. 

Merchants, vent’ring through the main. 

Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gain. Hudibras,-p. ii. 

7. Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 

I am glad he went not in himfelf: if he had, he would have 
been horn mad. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Horn be 7 ak. \ n r A kind of fifli. Ainfworth. 

Hornfi'sh. ) J 

Ho'rnbeam. n.f. [ horn and boe?n , Dutch, for tree, from the 
hardnefs of the timber.] 

It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree: the katkins are 
placed at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree, and 
the outward fhell of the fruit is winged. This tree was for¬ 
merly much ufed in hedges for wildernefles and orangeries. 
The timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 
ufe. Miller. 

Ho'rnbook. n.f [horm.x\& book] The firft book of children, 
covered with horn to keep it unfoiled. 

He teaches boys the hornbook. Shak. Love's Labour LoJl. 
Nothing has been confidered of this kind out of the ordi¬ 
nary road of the hornbook and primer. Locke. 

To mafter John the Englifh maid 
A hornbook gives of ginger-bread ; 

And that the child may learn the better. 

As he can name, he eats the letter. Prior. 


Spenftr, 
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Ho'rned. adj. [from horn.] Furnilhed with horns. 

As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, ? 

Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that, with the terrour of the fhock, 
Aftonifhed both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Fairy Sheen l ; 

O, that I were ,u 

Upon the hill of Bafan, to out-roar 
The horned herd. Shakef Ant. and Cleobnu-, 

Thither all the horned hoft reforts, ^ ‘ 

To graze the ranker mead. 

Thou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn *** 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn. jy , 

Ho'rner. n.f. [from horn.] One that works in horn, andfdj* 
horns. 

The lkin of a bull’s forehead is the part of the hide made 
ufe of by homers , whereupon they fhave their horns. Grew 
Ho'rnet. n.f [bypnerce, Saxon, from its horns ] A verv 
large ftrong flinging fly, which makes its neft in hollow trees. 

Silence, in times of fuff’ring, is the beft; 

’Tis dangerous to difturb a hornet’s neft. Dryden 

Hornets do mifehief to trees by breeding in them. Mcrtim 
I have often admired how hornets , that gather dry materials 
for building their nefts, have found a proper matter to »l ue 
their combs. Derham’s Phyfico-Theoloy. 

Ho'rnfoot. n.f [horn and foot.] Hoofed. 

Mad frantick man, 

That did not inly quake ! 

With homfoot horfes, and brafs wheels, 

Jove’s ftorms to emulate. Hakewill on Providence. 

Ho'rnowl. n.f. A kind of horned owl. Ainfworth. 

Ho'rnpipe. n.f. [horn and pipe.] A county dance, danced 
commonly to a horn. 

A lufty tabrere, 

That to thee many a hornpipe play’d. 

Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. 

There many a hornpipe he tun’d to his Phyllis. 

Let all the quickfilver i’ the mine 
Run t’ the feet-veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 

To wonder at the hornpif es here 

Of Nottingham and Derbyfhire. Ben, Johnfon. 

Florinda danced the Derbyfhire hornpipe in the prefenceof 
feveral friends. Taller, N°. 106. 

H o'rnstone. n. f. A kind of blue ftone. Ainfworth. 

Ho'rnwork. n. f. A kind of angular fortification. 
Ho'rny. adj. [from horn .] 

1. Made of horn. 

Refembling horn. 

He thought he by the brook of Cherith flood, 

And faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton s Pa. Lof. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
fame fuperficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical figure. Roy. 

Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. Dryd. Virg. 
The pineal gland was encompafled with a kind of horny 
fubftance. Addifon s Speftat. 

As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a fmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates it fo as to turn it horny, like parch¬ 
ment ; but when it is thoroughly putrified, it will no longer 
concrete. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Hard as horn ; callous. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, ? 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny/ fift. Dryden s Jtn. 
Horo'graphy. n.f. [ horographie , Fr. wgoo and ygedpu.] n 
account of the hours. > , 

Ho'rologe. } n.f [horologium, Latin.] Any inftrument t a 
Ho'rology. 5 tells the hour: as a clock; a watch; an noui 
glafs. 

’Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep; 

He’ll watch the horohge a double fet, n , ,, 

If drink rock not his cradle. Shakefpeares • 

Before the days of Jerome there were horologies, t at m , 
fured the hours not only by drops of water in gla . es ’ ca 
clepfydra, but alfo by fand in glafles, called clepfammia. r 
HoRo'metry. n.f. [horemetrie, French ; ugu and 

art of meafuring hours. . . j-p c0 _ 

It is no eafy wonder how the horejnetry of antiquity 
vered not this artifice. Brown’s Vulgar 

Ho 7 R os cope. n.f. [horofeope, French; coooVxozzr^.J 
figuration of the planets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoft num er e* ^ 
junctions of ftars, which occur in the progre s 0 ^ 

life, fhould not match and countervail that one 
conjunction which is found at his birth ? r or 0 p- 

A proportion of the horofeope unto the feventh ou » ^ 
pofite figns every feventh year, opprefieth living na u 
Him born beneath a boding horofeope. 

His fire, the blear-ey’d Vulcan of a ffiop, ~ (IU 

From Alars his forge fent to Alinerva’s fchool. 0 ^Vhetf 
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The Greek names this the horofeope ; 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts. 

Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech’s Manil. 
They underftood the planets and the zodiack by inftinct, 
and fell to drawing fchemes of their oyvn hor of copes in the fame 
dull they fprung out of. Bentley’s Sermons. 

HORRIBLE, adj. [horrible, French; horribilis, Lat.] Dread¬ 
ful ; terrible; fhocking; hideous; enormous. 

No colour affeCteth the eye much with difpleafure : there be 
fights that are horrible, becaufe they excite the memory of 
things that are odious or fearful. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Eternal happinefs and eternal mifery, meeting with a per- 
fuafion that the foul is immortal, are, of all others, the firft 
the moft defireable, and the latter the moft horrible to human 
apprehenfion. South’s Sermons. 

Ho'rribleness. n.f. [from horrible.] Dreadfulnefs; hideouf- 
nefs; terriblenefs ; fearfulnefs. 

Ho'rribly. adv. [from horrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; hideoufly. 

What hideous noife was that! 

Horribly loud. Milton s Agonijles. 

2. To a dreadful degree. 

The contagion of tbefe ill precedents, both in civility and 
virtue, horribly in feds children. Locke . 

HORRID, adj. [horridus, Latin.] 

1. Hideous; dreadful; fhocking. 

Oh ! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

I hat we the horrider may feem to thofe 
W T hich chance to find us. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d, 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

2. Shocking; offenfive; unpleafing: in womens cant. 

Already I your tears furvey. 

Already hear the horrid things they fay. Pope. 

3. Rough ; rugged. 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beafts were worn. Dry. 
HoNridness. n.f [from horrid] Hideoufnefs ; enormity. 

A bloody defigner fuborns his inftrument to take away 
fuch a man’s life, and the confeflor reprefents the horridnefs 
of the fact, and brings him to repentance. Hammond. 

Ho rrifick. adj. [horrifeus, Latin.] Caufing horrour. 

His jaws horrifick, arm’d with three-fold fate. 

Here dwells the direful fhark. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Horrisonous. adj. [horrifonus, Latin.] Sounding dread- 

„ . t Diet. 

rio rrour. n f [horror, Latin; borreur^ French.] 

1. Terrour mixed with deteftation; a paffion compounded of 
fear and hate, both ftrong. 

Over them fad horrour, with grim hue, 

Did always fear, beating his iron wings ; 

^ And after him owls and night ravens flew, 

I he hateful meflengers of heavy things. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

1 have fupt full with horrours ; 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once ftart me ftahjpmf, Macbtth. 

Doubtlefs all fouls have a furviving thought, 

I herefore of death we think with quiet mind ; 

But if vve tnink of being turn’d to nought, 

A trembling horrour in our fouls we find. & 

Ale damp horrour chill’d 

At fuch bold words, vouch’d with a deed fo bold. 

Deep horrour feizes ev’ry human breaft; 

1 heir pride is humbled, and their fear confeft. 

2. Lrloom; drearinefs. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene, 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green ; 

A ?u nS the murmur of the falling floods, 
n breathes a browner horrour on the woods. 


Davies . 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


rT .. - - - uur-juur on me wooas. Pobe 

J- 11 me(aicin e.] Such a fhuddering or quivering as precedes 
ague-ht; a lenfe of fhuddering or fhrinking.^ Quincy 
AH obiedts of the fenfes, which are very offenfive, do caufe 
1K t0 IT 6; and ’ l, P° n their the parts are in 
Nation an<1 f ° therC " thtm , * «Pi- 

HORSE. C »o Pr , Sa*im.] ' Natural 

1. A^e'ghmg quadruped, ufed in war, and draught and car- 

Duncan’s horfes, the minions of the race 

Tw ^ “1 "rT 6 ’ b , r ? ke their ftal]s ‘ Shakefp. Macbeth 
7 “n ' r \ hor for a horfe f Shak R ITT 
1 would fell my horfe, and buy ten more 


Better than he. ' u 

TilfTr - r ' S r t ce - ntaur > Autumn’s heats' letd! 

Wi S '" 1 "; 5 fl 11 ,'' 01 *"? g<»t affliSs the horfe 
w c 5? ft V :a " d , makes him an oneafy courfe. Creech 
of that idea whici&{ f h fUCh * ° nC 35 C ° mes not U - D t0 the fize 

to horfes. h haVe m our m,nds to belong ordinarily 

Locke. 
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I took horfe to the lake of Conftanice, which is formed by 
the entry of the Rhine. Addifon on Italy » 

2. It is ufed in the plural fenfe, but with a Angular termination; 
for horfes, horfemen, or cavalry. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe: who was’t came by? Shak. Mach. 
The armies were appointed, confifting of twenty-five thou- 
fand horfe and foot, for the repulfing of the enemy at their 
landing. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

If they had IcnoWn that all the king’s horfe were quartered 
behind them, their foot might very well have marched away 
with their horfe. Clarendon, b. v iii. 

Th’ Arcadian horfe 

With ill fuccefs engage the Latin force. , Dryden’s AEn. 

3. Something on which any thing is fupported : as, a horfe to dry 
linnen on. 

4. A wooden machine which foldiers ride by way of punifh- 
ment. It is fometimes called a timber-mare. 

5. Joined to another fubftantive, it fignifies fomething large or 
coarfe : as, a horfeface, a face of which the features are large 
and indelicate. 

To Horse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mount upon a horfe. 

He came out with all his clowns, horfed upon fuch cart- 
jades, and fo furnifhed, as in good faith I thought with myfelf, 
if that were thrift, I wifht none of my friends or fubje&s ever 
to thrive. Sidney, b. ii. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of Gonfalvo, the 
great captain, a gentleman proudly horfed and arme’d : Diego 
deMendoza afked the great captain, Who’s this? Who an- 
fwerecl. It is St. Ermin, who never appears but after the 
ftorm. Bacon’s Apopktheg?ns~ 

2. To carry one on the back. 

3. To ride any thing. 

Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are fmother’d, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneftnefs to fee him. Shakefpeare. 

4. To cover a mare. 

If you let him out to horfe more mares than your own, you 
muft feed him well. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

Ho'rseback. n.f. [horfe and back.] The feat of the rider; 
the ftate of being on a horfe. 

I’ve feen the French, 

And they can well on horfeback . Shakefpeare s Hamlet . 

I faw them falute on horfeback, 

Beheld them when they lighted. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

He fought but one remarkable battle wherein there were 
any elephants, and that was with Porus, king of India; in 
which notwithftanding he was on horfeback. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

When manniffi Mevia, that two-handed whore, 

Aftride on horfeback hunts theTufcan boar. Dryd. Juvenal 
If your ramble was on horfeback, I am glad of it, on ac- 
count of your health. , Swift to Gay. 

Horsebea'n. n.f. [horje and bean.] A fmall bean ufually 
given to horfes. J 

Only the fmall horfebean is propagated by the plough. Mort 

Ho RSEBLOCK. n.f [horfe and block.] A block on which they 
climb to a horfe. * 7 

H horfes 0 ^’ and A boat ufed in ferrying 

and %] A boy em ^ ed in dreffi "g 

Some horfeboys, being awake, difeovered them by the fire in 
them matches. Knolles’s Hiflory of the furh 

Ho rsebreaker. nf. [k/ ( ,td W .] One whofe empToy- 
ment it is to tame horfes to the faddle P ^ 

tamers d of wild b"e^r b ° m chario '-™er ^breaker, and 

H ° R s e c H e ’ s n u t . n.f [horfe and chcfnut.] A plant. 

fiftot'! 21 "^ ° r fin S ered Jeaves : th e flowers, which con* 
.ft of five leaves, are of an anomalous figure, opening with 
two bps: there are male and female upSn the W S 
the female flowers are fucceeded by nuts, which grow in green 
prickly bulks. T he ir whole year’s flroot if lli ? 
performed in three weeks time, after which it does no more 
than increafe in bulk, and become more firm • and all rh l 
ter part of the Summer is occupied in fonW and ftll 
mg the buds for the next year’s {hoots. Miller * ^ 1Cn ~ 

ftandrd. bring “ th£ *"***“> which growi into a goodly 

Ho'rsecourser. n.f. [horfe and courfrTA H ? bandr y- 
from horfe and cofe\ an old Scotch word ' 

change; and it fhould therefore he th inti , lch fl g nlfi « to 
The word now ufed in Sco land i! r ’ be WnC h °’f“°f‘r. 

,t*'7, “ d ~,:v 

i tr "* h “ ,r '- 

,1 N S a h0rle for many crowns, upon 

condition 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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